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Standards  and  Guidelines  for  Federal  Statistics 


The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  issued  on 
May  3,  1974,  a  revision  of  Circular  No.  A-46  which  es¬ 
tablishes  uniform  statistical  standards  and  guidelines  for 
use  by  Federal  agencies  in  conducting  surveys  and  re¬ 
leasing  and  publishing  Federal  statistics.  The  two  sec¬ 
tions  with  significant  revisions  are  those  on  "Standards 
for  Statistical  Surveys”  and  "Standards  for  Publication 
of  Statistics.”  These  two  sections  are  reprinted  below  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  as  many  Government 
statisticians  as  possible. 
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STANDARDS  FOR  STATISTICAL  SURVEYS 

Introdt/ctioH 

The  standards  in  this  exhibit  apply  primarily  to  sta¬ 
tistical  surveys.  As  used  here,  a  "statistical  survey”  is 
one  in  which  the  primary  purpose  of  the  individual  re¬ 
turns  is  to  supply  data  which  can  be  aggregated  to  pro¬ 
vide  statistical  or  numerical  information  needed  on  a 
particular  class,  segment,  activity,  or  geographic  area. 
Certain  of  the  standards  and  recommended  practices  ap¬ 
ply  also  to  the  compilation  of  statistics  based  on  data 
from  forms  used  in  applying  a  Federal  law  or  regula¬ 
tion  to  an  individual  or  firm  (such  as  tax  returns  or  the 
financial  and  operating  reports  required  by  regulatory 
commissions),  or  applications  and  registrations,  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  records.  These  standards  have  only  limited 
relevance  for  administrative  surveys  designed  to  collect 
summary  information  needed  by  an  agency  in  admin¬ 
istering  a  specific  program  (such  as  summaries  of  pro¬ 
curement  or  production  status,  or  fiscal  accounting  re¬ 
ports  from  the  States  on  grant-in-aid  programs). 

Standards  cannot  be  applied  uniformly  or  precisely  in 
all  situations.  Special  considerations  may  be  involved  in 
exploratory,  experimental,  or  methodological  surveys  or 
in  pilot  or  preliminary  surveys  where  the  primary  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  test  feasibility  or  to  evaluate  alternative  ap¬ 
proaches  or  techniques.  Sponsors  should  be  prepared, 
however,  to  justify  any  significant  departures  from  these 
standards. 

The  standards  in  this  exhibit  are  minimal.  The  sta¬ 
tistical  agencies  are  encouraged  to  develop  their  own 


standards  for  surveys,  which  may  be  more  detailed  and 
in  some  cases  more  stringent. 

1.  Purpose  of  the  survey. 

Before  any  other  steps  are  taken  in  planning  a  sur¬ 
vey  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  precise 
purposes  to  be  served  in  terms  of  information  to  be 
collected,  hypotheses  to  be  tested,  or  problems  to  be 
solved.  Consultation  with  users  may  be  helpful  in  defin¬ 
ing  these  purposes.  It  may  be  necessary  to  modify  the 
initial  goal  of  measurement  of  a  concept  in  order  to  de¬ 
fine  an  objective  statistic  which  can  be  measured;  e.g., 
"health”  is  not  objectively  measurable,  but  "bed-days” 
may  be.  It  is  helpful  in  reaching  an  understanding  to 
prepare  a  concise  statement  of  the  information  needed 
and  the  purpose  or  purposes  to  be  served. 

2.  Relation  to  other  surveys  or  programs. 

Before  the  scope  and  content  of  a  survey  are  deter¬ 
mined,  prior  work  and  current  activities  in  the  field 
should  be  reviewed.  Those  planning  the  survey  should 
satisfy  themselves  that  part  or  all  of  the  data  (or  ap¬ 
proximations)  which  are  needed  are  not  available  from 
some  existing  source  (published  or  unpublished)  either 
within  or  outside  the  Government,  or  could  not  more 
appropriately  be  obtained  by  adding  questions  to  an  ex¬ 
isting  survey  or  by  some  other  agency.  If  there  was  a 
previous  survey,  it  may  reveal  deficiencies  which  can  be 
corrected  in  the  new  survey. 

3.  Development  of  the  survey  plan. 

Decisions  should  be  made  on  points  noted  in  the  sub¬ 
sections  below  in  terms  of  the  purposes  to  be  served, 
costs  involved,  time  required,  degree  of  precision  needed, 
and  administrative  limitations  (established  practices,  lo¬ 
cation  of  field  offices,  etc.).  When  these  decisions  have 
been  made  it  is  useful  to  prepare  a  detailed  technical 
description  of  specifications  for  the  survey  for  use  of 
analysts  and  other  survey  personnel  and  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  of  a  technical  appendix  or  bulletin  (if  the 
survey  is  of  sufficient  importance)  for  publication  along 
with  survey  findings.  (See  "Standards  for  the  Publica¬ 
tion  of  Statistics.”) 
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a.  — Target  populations  and  extent  of  coverage.  The 
target  population  or  universe  (i.e.,  all  the  people,  estab¬ 
lishments  or  other  units  that  the  survey  designer  wants 
to  learn  about)  should  be  defined.  Within  the  target 
population  it  must  be  decided  whether  coverage  should 
be  complete  or  partial.  Consideration  should  be  given 
to  best  ways  of  handling  small  units  where  these  are 
likely  to  account  for  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  sales, 
consumption,  cost  or  other  value  to  be  measured  so  no 
essential  information  will  be  lost  by  substantially  reduc¬ 
ing  the  coverage  of  such  units. 

Sample  surveys  have  many  advantages  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  over  those  involving  complete  enumeration.  If  the 
universe  to  be  surveyed  is  large  or  geographically  wide¬ 
spread  and  data  are  not  required  for  small  groups  or 
areas,  or  if  the  report  form  or  procedure  is  complex, 
sampling  can  be  more  economical  for  the  agency,  with 
consequent  reduction  in  the  reporting  burden.  Also, 
with  sampling,  nonresponse  can  usually  be  handled  more 
effectively,  the  data  can  be  processed  more  quickly,  and 
in  some  instances  the  quality  of  the  response  can  be  im¬ 
proved.  More  attention  can  be  given  to  developmental 
aspects  of  the  survey  since  less  time  need  be  spent  proc¬ 
essing  large  numbers  of  responses. 

Reasons  for  selection  of  a  particular  method  of  sam¬ 
pling  should  be  included  in  the  description  of  the  survey 
plan. 

b.  Sampling. — The  first  step  is  to  develop  and  de¬ 
scribe  a  frame,  or  sets  of  frames,  i.e.,  the  set  of  mate¬ 
rials  (lists,  directories,  records,  maps,  etc.)  to  enable  the 
survey  designer  to  deal  with  the  universe.  Ideally,  the 
frame  should  include  all  the  units  in  the  universe.  If 
the  undercoverage  in  the  frame  is  more  than  trivial  a 
bias  may  be  present  in  the  survey  results. 

If  the  purpose  of  a  survey  is  to  develop  estimates  for 
a  universe  based  upon  a  sample  of  the  universe,  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  sample  should  be  made  in  accordance  with 
probability  theory — that  is,  every  sampling  unit  in  the 
frame  should  have  a  known,  nonzero  probability  of  be¬ 
ing  chosen,  although  the  probabilities  may  be  unequal. 
In  such  cases,  probability  sampling  is  necessary  to  avoid 
unknown  biases  of  selection  and  to  permit  one  to  arrive 
at  estimates  for  the  universe  with  accompanying  meas¬ 
ures  of  reliability.  However,  where  the  sample  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  small  number  of  respondents  or  geographic 
areas,  as  in  pilot  studies,  pretests,  or  some  types  of  feasi¬ 
bility  studies,  a  judgment  or  purposive  sample  may  be 
indicated. 

When  the  nature  of  a  survey  or  study  indicates  the 
need  for  probability  sampling,  the  particular  method  to 


be  used  should  be  administratively  feasible  and  should 
provide  maximum  precision  for  the  funds  available.  The 
size  of  the  sample  and  the  nature  of  the  sample  design 
(including  estimation  procedures)  will  depend  not  only 
on  available  funds,  but  also  on  such  considerations  as 
the  amount  of  detail  required  in  the  statistical  estimates, 
the  precision  desired  for  key  items,  the  variability  of  the 
data  being  sampled,  availability  of  other  data  resources, 
and  the  size  of  the  universe.  Once  the  sample  units  have 
been  selected,  no  substitutions  can  be  permitted  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  convenience  or  because  of  nonresponse  unless 
provision  is  specifically  made  in  the  basic  survey  design 
for  acceptable  alternatives. 

Because  of  the  technical  nature  of  sampling  and  the 
many  ways  of  development  of  estimates  from  a  sample, 
agencies  proposing  sample  surveys  should  have  available 
a  statistician  or  a  consultant  trained  in  sampling  theory 
with  experience  in  the  conduct  of  surveys.  In  the  case 
of  departments  having  primary  statistical  agencies  this 
may  be  a  person  on  the  staff  of  one  of  these  agencies.  A 
trained  statistican  is  also  necessary  for  contractors  or 
grantees  conducting  Federally-sponsored  sample  surveys. 

The  description  of  the  sample  design  should  cover 
such  items  as  the  primary  units  (description  and  number 
in  universe),  the  sampling  units  used  (at  each  stage  if 
there  is  multi-stage  or  multi-phase  sampling),  the  sam¬ 
pling  frame  (including  any  exclusion  or  constraints), 
and  the  criteria  of  stratification  and  clustering  (if  the 
sample  is  stratified  or  clustered).  It  should  also  include 
cost  estimates,  determination  of  size  of  sample,  variance 
estimates  used  in  the  optimum  allocation  of  the  sample, 
the  method  of  drawing  the  sample  at  each  stage,  the 
method  of  estimation,  and  the  method  of  estimating 
sampling  variances.  The  description  should  indicate 
methods  for  controlling  and  measuring  non-sampling 
error  and  biases  in  data  collection,  processing  and  tabu¬ 
lating. 
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c.  Frequency  and  timing. — It  must  be  determined 
whether  the  survey  is  to  be  singletime,  irregularly  recur¬ 
rent,  or  periodic.  If  periodic,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  using  a  rotating  sample  basis  at  monthly,  quar¬ 
terly,  annual  or  other  intervals.  The  timing  of  a  survey 
should  be  considered  in  relation  to  what  is  known  about 
cyclical,  seasonal  or  other  variations  over  time  in  the  data 
being  studied,  so  that  the  survey  results  may  be  of  max¬ 
imum  use. 

d.  Method  of  collection. — A  decision  must  be  made  as 
to  whether  the  data  are  to  be  collected  by  mail,  personal 
interview,  telephone,  telegraph,  or  other  method,  or  by 
some  combination  of  these  methods.  Nonsampling  er- 
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rors  which  can  be  expected  in  each  of  the  methods 
should  be  considered  and  ways  of  measuring  and  min¬ 
imizing  them  should  influence  the  selection  of  the  col¬ 
lection  method.  Experience  from  past  experiments  and 
surveys  should  be  reviewed  in  making  these  decisions. 

If  past  experience  is  not  helpful  a  pilot  study  to  test  al¬ 
ternatives  may  be  advisable.  The  results  of  such  a  study 
should  be  made  available  to  other  interested  agencies. 

e.  Consideration  of  sampling  and  nonsampling  er¬ 
rors. — If  probability  sampling  is  used,  sampling  error 
should  be  estimated,  and  whenever  possible,  total  mean 
square  error  should  be  constructed  in  approximate  terms. 
Potential  nonsampling  errors,  including  reporting  errors, 
response  variance,  interviewer  and  respondent  bias,  non¬ 
response,  imputation  error  and  errors  in  processing  the 
data  should  be  carefully  considered.  This  is  important 
in  designing  the  survey,  in  establishing  controls  over 
survey  operations,  and  for  the  information  of  users  of 
the  data  when  they  are  published. 

f.  Plans  for  processing  and  tabulating  the  data. — The 
basic  design  of  the  survey  plan  should  provide  proce¬ 
dures  (including  quality  control)  for  editing,  coding, 
and  tabulating  the  data.  These  are  necessary  to  ensure 
uniform  processing  and  to  measure  quality.  Copies  of 
editing  instructions,  codes,  etc.  should  be  retained  in  the 
agency’s  files  to  answer  inquiries  and  for  possible  use 
in  future  surveys.  A  decision,  which  will  affect  the  form 
design,  must  be  made  on  the  manner  in  which  the  data 
will  be  processed — i.e.,  by  use  of  punch  cards,  computer, 
optical  scanning  devices,  etc.  Tabulation  plans,  including 
dummy  tables,  should  be  worked  out  at  this  stage.  'This 
compels  the  agency  to  think  through  what  it  expects  to 
get  from  the  survey,  and  can  result  in  changes  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  design.  The  method  of  handling  "unknowns”  and  re¬ 
fusals  (e.g.,  whether  distributed  or  shown  separately) 
should  be  described.  If  the  agency  decides  to  have  the 
data  processing  done  under  contract,  the  procedures  to 
be  followed  must  be  clearly  understood  by  both  parties. 

g.  Allowance  for  pretests. — It  is  desirable  to  test  the 
feasibility  of  most  new  survey  plans  in  advance,  and  the 
survey  plan  should  include  time  and  funds  for  this.  A 
pilot  study  may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
survey  is  practicable  or  useful  at  all.  The  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  cost  of  alternative  questionnaires,  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  operating  procedures  can  be  evaluated  by 
means  of  a  smallscale  pretest.  Pretesting  can  provide  in¬ 
formation  on  the  probable  refusal  rate;  the  intelligibility 
to  respondents  (and  interviewers)  of  the  questions  and 
instructions;  and  problems  in  compiling  the  survey  re¬ 
sults.  The  pretest  is  sometimes  also  used  to  provide  esti¬ 
mates  of  variance  which  may  aid  in  developing  a  more 


efficient  sample  design.  The  tabulations  from  the  pretest 
should  be  limited  to  those  necessary  to  answer  the  spe¬ 
cific  questions  for  which  the  pretest  was  designed,  and 
generally  should  include  additional  tabulations  for  re¬ 
search  purposes  or  preliminary  findings  only  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  the  pretest  data  permit.  In  planning  the  survey 
it  is  essential  to  allow  sufficient  time  to  make  any  changes 
indicated  by  the  results  of  the  pretest. 

h.  Provision  for  follow-up. — In  most  surveys  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  first  attempt  to  collect  the  information  is 
insufficient  for  final  estimates,  and  a  plan  for  follow-up 
is  needed.  Usually,  if  the  survey  is  conducted  by  mail, 
one  or  more  mail  follow-ups  are  made  to  the  nonre¬ 
spondents.  If  the  rate  of  nonresponse  is  still  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  survey, 
provision  must  be  made  for  a  more  intensive  type  of  fol¬ 
low-up,  such  as  telephone  calls  or  personal  visits  to  a 
subsample  of  nonrespondencs. 

i.  Proposed  calendar. — Approximate  dates  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  steps  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey,  as  well  as  the 
estimated  manhours  for  each  step,  should  be  determined 
in  advance.  This  tests  the  feasibility  of  the  survey  as  well 
as  helping  to  ensure  its  orderly  completion. 

Beginning  and  completion  of  the  preliminary  survey 
design. 

OMB  clearance  of  pretest. 

Beginning  and  completion  of  one  or  more  pretests. 

Analysis  of  the  pretest  results  and  modification  of  the 
survey  design  and  questionnaire  if  indicated. 

OMB  clearance  of  survey. 

Beginning  of  field  work  or  mailing  of  questionnaires. 

Completion  of  field  work  or  due  date  for  question¬ 
naires. 

Beginning  and  completion  of  follow-ups. 

Completion  of  the  editing  and  coding. 

Completion  of  the  tabulations. 

Completion  of  the  preliminary  report. 

Completion  of  the  final  report. 

j.  Cost  estimates. — An  estimate  should  be  made  of  the 
cost  of  the  survey,  including  costs  of  personnel,  travel, 
equipment,  and  supplies,  etc.  The  total  should  include 
the  costs  of  pretests  and  follow-ups;  preparing  and  print¬ 
ing  the  forms;  compilation  of  the  list  of  respondents; 
mailing  or  enumeration;  and  editing,  coding,  tabulation, 
and  publication  of  the  data.  When  appropriate  an  al¬ 
lowance  for  research  should  also  be  included,  as  should 
the  estimated  share  of  overhead  costs.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  costs  to  be  included,  together  with  sug¬ 
gested  methods  for  developing  these  costs,  is  included 
in  the  "Guide  to  Estimating  Reporting  costs”  issued  by 
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the  Office  of  Records  Management  of  the  National 
Archives  and  Records  Service,  GSA. 

4.  Questionnaire  and  instructions 

Even  the  best  designed  survey  will  produce  disap¬ 
pointing  results  if  the  respondents  do  not  understand  the 
questions.  The  type  and  characteristics  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  For  example,  par¬ 
ticular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  questions  simple 
when  addressed  to  persons  of  limited  education.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  legal  or  technical  terminology  should  be  avoided  un¬ 
less  the  respondents  are  lawyers  or  technicians. 

A  clear,  easy-to-read,  and  easy-to-complete  form  is 
important  for  a  successful  survey.  If  it  is  to  be  self-ad- 
ministered,  the  questions  should  be  as  brief  and  self- 
evident  as  possible. 

The  questions  or  items  on  a  form  should  be  arranged 
in  logical  order,  with  related  items  generally  grouped  to¬ 
gether.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  guide  the  thoughts 
of  the  respondents  from  the  general  to  the  specific.  If  the 
data  are  to  be  transcribed  or  machine  processed  this 
should  also  be  considered  in  the  questionnaire  format, 
the  arrangement  of  items,  and  in  provision  for  responses. 

Separate  instructions  included  with  mail  surveys  are 
sometimes  ignored.  If  possible  the  questions  should  be 
self-explanatory  or  brief  parenthetical  instructions  should 
be  associated  with  each  question  in  order  to  avoid  sepa¬ 
rate  instructions. 

The  title  of  the  questionnaire  or  form  is  generally  the 
first  thing  the  respondent  reads  and  care  should  be  given 
to  its  selection.  It  should  be  sufficiently  informative  to  be 
used  in  lists  of  forms  compiled  for  publication.  Subtitles 
may  be  used  where  necessary  to  supplement  the  title  or  to 
cite  the  authority  under  which  the  form  is  issued.  Forms 
and  other  documents  approved  by  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act  must 
carry  an  OMB  number.  Other  identification  such  as  an 
agency  form  number  or  control  symbol  may  be  desirable. 

Instructions  for  return  should  be  on  the  questionnaire 
or  form  itself  in  a  mail  survey,  as  the  form  may  become 
separated  from  the  transmittal  letter  and  the  return  enve¬ 
lope.  These  instructions  should  give  the  address  to  which 
the  completed  form  is  to  be  returned,  and  ordinarily 
should  specify  a  target  date  for  return.  The  importance 
of  a  response  should  be  emphasized. 

Persons  planning  surveys  may  find  helpful  the  "House¬ 
hold  Survey  Manual"  issued  by  the  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget.  This  Manual  presents  the  major  con¬ 


cepts  and  definitions  and  some  of  the  questions  used  by 
Federal  agencies  to  collect  data  on  personal  and  family 
characteristics,  education,  employment  and  unemploy¬ 
ment,  income,  and  quality  of  housing. 

Guidelines  for  the  design  of  forms  contained  in  the 
Records  Management  Handbook,  "Forms  Design,”  is¬ 
sued  by  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  in  I960,  may  be 
useful.  This  manual  covers  the  mechanics  of  form  de¬ 
sign,  including  size,  margins  and  spacing,  type  faces  and 
rules  for  printing,  and  forms  construction  (type  of  pa¬ 
per,  ink,  perforating,  etc.).  The  I960  Handbook  has  very 
limited  applicability  to  forms  used  in  automatic  data 
processing. 

5.  Control  of  survey  operations 

For  a  successful  operation,  it  is  necessary  not  only 
that  a  good  survey  design  be  chosen,  but  also  that  the 
conduct  of  the  survey  be  faithful  to  that  design.  Every 
phase  of  survey  operation  is  subject  to  risks  of  deviation 
from  intention.  Positive  procedures  must  be  established 
to  assure  that  these  deviations  are  kept  within  tolerable 
limits.  If  sampling  is  used  additional  controls  are  needed 
to  ensure  that  the  selection  of  the  sample,  the  collection 
of  the  data,  and  the  tabulation  and  estimation  are  carried 
out  as  specified.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  col¬ 
lect  data  from  every  unit  in  the  sample,  using  follow-ups 
where  necessary.  If  the  data  are  obtained  by  field  enu¬ 
meration  the  interviewers  should  not  be  permitted  to 
make  substitutions  (see  3b,  Sampling). 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  sufficient  time  to  train 
enumerators  if  the  data  are  collected  by  personal  or  tele¬ 
phone  interview.  For  large-scale  surveys  manuals  should 
be  prepared  for  use  of  field  workers  and  persons  doing 
the  editing  and  coding  as  well  as  carrying  out  quality 
control  operations  in  order  to  ensure  consistency  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  survey  design.  Provision  for  adequate  su¬ 
pervision  must  be  made.  Procedures  should  be  prescribed 
for  progress  reporting.  Quality  control  procedures  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  the  survey  should  be  part  of 
the  planning  process.  This  may  include  validity  checks 
with  subsamples  of  respondents.  If  a  longitudinal  survey 
is  conducted  it  is  especially  important  to  keep  detailed 
records,  because  of  probable  attrition  in  the  group  studied 
and  in  the  staff  conducting  the  survey. 

6.  Preparation  and  publication  of  final  report 

Good  statistical  practice  for  the  conduct  of  a  survej 
includes  careful  presentation  of  results.  Graphic  presen 
tations,  as  well  as  statistical  tables,  are  often  desirable 
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particularly  in  reports  intended  for  laymen.  Graphs  and 
charts  should  be  clearly  labeled  with  a  title,  the  time  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  the  data  refer,  the  geographic  area  in¬ 
cluded,  and  the  units  used  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
scales.  Conventional  types  of  tables  are  text  tables,  sum¬ 
mary  tables  and  detailed  (or  reference)  tables.  For  easy 
legibility  the  printed  copy  should  be  no  smalfer  than 
newsprint  and  preferably  larger.  Either  the  title  or  the 
subtitle  should  contain  information  on  "what,”  "how 
classified,”  "where,”  and  "when”  for  the  data  in  the 
table. 

In  preparing  the  final  report  attention  should  be  given 
to  "Standards  for  the  Publication  of  Statistics.” 

7.  Relations  with  the  public 

Finally,  maintenance  of  good  relations  with  the  public 
is  essential  if  Federal  statistics  are  to  continue  to  merit 
public  support.  Objectivity  and  integrity  in  the  compila¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  statistics  is  the  surest  means  of 
obtaining  such  support.  Particular  attention,  however, 
should  be  given  to  relations  with  respondents  and  users 
of  the  statistics. 

a.  Respondents. — Good  relations  with  respondents  in¬ 
volve  obtaining  the  information  needed  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  burden,  reassuring  respondents  that  their  interests 
are  being  protected,  and  in  general  dealing  with  them 
fairly  and  honestly. 

As  noted  above,  the  burden  on  respondents  must  be 
considered  in  designing  the  survey.  In  drafting  the 
questionnaire  avoid  questions  which  do  not  contribute 
to  the  purposes  of  the  survey.  The  reportability  of  the 
data  from  the  respondent’s  knowledge  or  from  his  rec¬ 
ords  must  be  considered,  and  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  requests  for  information  for  prior  periods  or 
dates  long  past.  When  a  new  or  substantially  changed 
request  is  made  for  data  which  may  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
vide,  it  is  sometimes  helpful  to  give  advance  notice  to 
prospective  respondents.  Agencies  are  encouraged  to  con¬ 
sult  with  potential  respondents  or  their  representatives  in 
developing  survey  plans  and  forms. 

To  the  extent  possible  respondents  should  be  reas¬ 
sured  that  their  interests  are  being  protected.  Agencies 
collecting  data  for  general  statistical  purposes  are  usu¬ 
ally  in  a  position  to  assure  respondents  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  supply  will  be  used  only  for  statistical  tabula¬ 
tions,  and  that  individual  returns  will  be  kept  confiden¬ 
tial.  Respondents  to  other  types  of  surveys  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  uses  of  the  data  and  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
closure.  Agencies  collecting  data  from  business  respond¬ 
ents  particularly  should  be  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the 


Freedom  of  Information  Act  (P.L.  89-487)  and  may 
need  to  consult  legal  counsel  on  the  extent  to  which  con¬ 
fidentiality  may  be  pledged. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  requires  spe¬ 
cial  justification  for  surveys  coming  under  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  which  involve  questions  of  a  sensitive  na¬ 
ture.  This  justification  should  include  the  reasons  why 
the  agency  considers  the  questions  necessary  and  the  spe¬ 
cific  uses  to  be  made  of  the  data  obtained.  While  the 
meaning  of  "sensitive”  will  vary,  depending  on  the  re¬ 
spondent  and  the  circumstances,  questions  on  sex  be¬ 
havior  and  attitudes,  mental  illness  and  psychological 
problems,  religious  beliefs,  and  income  and  assets  are 
generally  regarded  as  sensitive  by  individuals.  Business 
respondents  often  regard  as  sensitive  questions  on  prof¬ 
its  and  wage  and  salary  scales — particularly  executive 
scales,  as  well  as  questions  which  may  involve  trade  se¬ 
crets.  If  an  individual  or  firm  is  given  all  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  about  a  project  and  is  completely  free  to  partici¬ 
pate  or  not,  invasion  of  privacy  as  such  may  not  be  a 
problem,  but  response  may  be  affected.  Where  a  survey 
calls  for  information  of  a  sensitive  nature  the  feasibility 
of  anonymous  replies  should  also  be  considered. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  giving  respondents  the 
impression  that  they  must  respond  to  surveys  which  are 
voluntary.  For  this  reason  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  prohibited  a  statement  on  the  form  or 
in  the  letter  of  transmittal  that  this  survey  is  authorized 
by  law  in  surveys  where  response  is  not  mandatory. 
Where  response  is  mandatory  this  should  be  indicated 
and  the  applicable  statute  should  be  cited. 

If  response  is  voluntary,  cooperation  can  best  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  explaining  the  purposes  for  which  the  data 
are  to  be  used  and  by  statmg  clearly  and  persuasively 
the  need  for  the  data  by  the  Government  or  the  public. 
Even  where  an  agency  has  mandatory  authority  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  secure  the  willing  cooperation  of  the  respondents. 
Where  the  respondents  are  business  firms  or  institutions, 
a  commitment  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  published  report 
is  frequently  useful. 

b.  Users. — Consultation  with  users  is  important  to  en¬ 
sure  maximum  usefulness  of  the  surv'ey.  In  developing 
the  survey  plan  users  often  can  make  contributions  not 
only  on  the  data  to  be  collected,  but  also  on  the  timing 
and  frequency  of  repetitive  sui^'eys,  and  the  degree  of 
precision  needed.  In  the  case  of  important  statistical  se¬ 
ries  it  also  is  desirable  occasionally  to  obtain  user  com¬ 
ments  on  the  usefulness  of  the  published  data  by  means 
of  user  questionnaires,  establishment  of  advisory’  com¬ 
mittees,  or  in  other  ways. 
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A  description  of  the  survey  plan,  an  assessment  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  data  published,  and  a  statement  explain¬ 
ing  any  limitations  should  be  available  to  users  of  the 
data  (see  "Standards  for  the  Publication  of  Statistics”). 

STANDARDS  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION 
OF  STATISTICS 

The  growing  use  of  Federal  statistics  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  and  appraisal  of  public  and  private  policies  empha¬ 
sizes  the  responsibility  of  Federal  statistical  agencies  to 
maintain  standards  governing  the  publication  of  sta¬ 
tistical  data.  Many  users  of  Government  statistics,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  use  the  data  infrequently,  are  not 
familiar  with  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  data.  To 
help  guard  against  misunderstanding  and  misuse  of  the 
data,  full  information  should  be  available  to  users  about 
sources,  definitions,  and  methods  used  in  collecting  and 
compiling  statistics,  and  their  limitations. 

The  following  standards  and  procedures  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  statistics  describe  practices  which  should  be 
followed  wherever  applicable.  Because  they  cover  many 
kinds  of  data  and  various  types  of  publications,  including 
singletime  reports  as  well  as  historical  series,  they  are 
necessarily  somewhat  general  in  character,  and  every 
standard  and  procedure  is  not  applicable  in  every  case. 
Here,  as  in  Exhibit  A,  the  statistical  agencies  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  issue  their  own  supplementary  standards. 

1.  Label  data  and  define  terms. — Every  release  and 
publication  of  statistics,  whether  recurring  or  singletime, 
must  clearly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  data  and  make 
reference  to  any  detailed  technical  description.  Forecasts 
and  projections  must  be  clearly  labeled  and  preliminary 
figures  noted.  Data  taken  from  other  sources  should  be 
identified.  The  date  of  publication  and  the  time  period 
to  which  the  data  refer  should  be  shown.  Technical  terms 
(except  in  publications  designed  solely  for  technicians) 
should  be  defined  and  the  use  of  standard  classifications 
should  be  noted,  either  in  the  report  itself  or  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  technical  source.  In  economic  or  social  analyses  there 
should  be  a  clear  distinction  between  actual  data  and  in¬ 
ferences  or  interpretations  drawn  from  the  data. 

2.  Describe  the  survey  design. — If  the  data  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  are  part  of  a  statistical  series,  or  present  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  statistical  survey,  a  description  of  the'  survey 
design  and  methods  used  in  implementing  the  design 
should  be  available.  If  this  is  not  done  in  the  release  or 
report,  the  reader  should  be  referred  to  a  technical 
source.  The  amount  of  detail  in  this  description  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  importance  and  complexity  of  the  data. 
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The  description  should  include  what  is  measured,  the 
source(s)  of  information,  the  sampling  plan  if  sampling 
is  used,  the  method  of  collecting  the  data,  the  extent  of 
nonresponse  and  other  sources  of  bias,  and  the  methods 
used  to  deal  with  the  problem.  (See  Exhibit  A  of  this 
Circular.)  It  is  desirable  to  include  a  copy  of  the  form 
and  instructions  used. 

3.  Appraise  the  data. — There  should  be  available  to 
the  user  an  appraisal  of  the  statistics  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  evaluate  their  appropriateness  for  any  in¬ 
tended  use.  The  accuracy  of  the  data  should  be  stated  as 
far  as  possible.  This  should  include  not  only  the  sam¬ 
pling  error  (where  probability  sampling  is  used)  but 
also  the  nature  and  extent  of  nonsampling  errors.  Con¬ 
ceptual  or  other  limitations  of  the  data  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  comparison  made  with  any  statistics  of  simi¬ 
lar  title  or  scope  with  which  the  data  are  related  or  with 
which  they  might  be  confused.  This,  together  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  survey  design,  provides  a  safeguard 
against  incorrect  use  of  the  data  and  is  important  to 
maintaining  the  credibility  of  Federal  statistics. 

4.  Review  before  publication. — Before  publication 
every  statistical  report  of  any  importance  should  be  re¬ 
viewed  by  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  to  detect  inconsistencies  or  other  errors,  as  well 
as  omissions.  Such  reports  should  also  be  reviewed  by  a 
statistical  expert  from  the  standpoint  of  the  validity  and 
reliability  of  statistical  statements  and  conclusions.  Ana¬ 
lytical  reports  based  on  data  from  sample  surveys  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  to  avoid  inclusion  of  statements 
which  fail  to  take  proper  account  of  sampling  errors  and 
other  limitations  of  the  data. 

5.  Explain  revisions. — When  an  established  statistical 
series  is  revised,  the  character  of  the  revision  and  its  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  series  must  be  explained.  If  at  all  possible 
a  full  explanation  should  be  available  with  the  first  pub¬ 
lication  of  such  data.  If  part  of  the  historical  series  is 
revised,  data  for  both  the  old  and  the  new  series  should 
be  published  for  a  suitable  overlap  period  for  the  use  of 
analysts. 

6.  Other  relevant  standards. — Circular  No.  A-91 
(April  26,  1972  revision)  calls  for  prompt  compilation 
and  release  of  statistical  information,  provides  for  set¬ 
ting  in  advance  the  release  dates  for  the  principal  eco¬ 
nomic  indicators,  and  requires  quarterly  or  annual  re¬ 
ports  on  release  of  statistical  series. 

Other  standards  in  the  circular  are  either  unchanged 
or  have  only  minor  changes.  These  include; 

1.  Standard  Definition  of  Payroll  Periods  for  Employ¬ 
ment  Reports  (issued  in  1964) 
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2.  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (amend¬ 

ments,  when  made,  are  published  in  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Reporter) 

3.  Publication  of  Statistical  Data  for  Administrative 

Regions  (See  Statistical  Reporter  No.  73-4,  Oct. 
1972,  p.  59) 

4.  Standard  Reference  Base  Period  for  Federal  Gov¬ 

ernment  General-Purpose  Index  Numbers  (See 
Statistical  Reporter,  No.  70-10  April  1970,  p. 
161) 

5.  Standard  Gas  Pressure  Base  (issued  in  February 

1966) 

6.  Standard  Classification  of  Fields  of  Science  and 

Engineering  (See  Statistical  Reporter  No.  69-4, 
Oct.  1968,  p.  60) 


7.  Race  and  Color  Designations  in  Federal  Statistics 

(See  Statistical  Reporter  No.  70-3,  Sept.  1969, 

P-  37) 

8.  Definition  of  Poverty  for  Statistical  Purposes  {See 

Statistical  Reporter  No.  70-3,  Sept.  1969,  p.  37) 

9.  Guidelines  for  the  Release  of  Principal  Current 

Economic  Indicators  (See  Statistical  Reporter 

No.  72-3,  Sept.  1971,  p.  41) 

In  addition,  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
Manual  and  the  Enterprise  Standard  Industrial  Classifi¬ 
cation  have  now  been  made  "standards”  rather  than 
"recommendations.”  The  most  recent  edition  of  the 
Standard  Industrial  Classification  Manual  was  issued  in 
1972;  of  the  Enterprise  Standard  Industrial  Classification, 
in  1974  (see  page  11  of  this  issue.) 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


POPULATION  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
LOW-INCOME  NEIGHBORHOODS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  recently  issued  the  first  of 
39  reports  that  summarize  information  on  the  population 
and  housing  characteristics  of  low-income  neighborhoods 
in  the  Nation’s  50  largest  cities.  These  reports  are  part 
of  the  1970  census  PC(Sl)  series  entitled  Supplementary 
Reports.  The  statistics  shown  are  part  of  a  special  tabula¬ 
tion  of  1970  census  data  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Opportunity  to  determine  the  location  of  low-in- 
come  areas  and  their  neighborh(X)d  subdivisions  and  to 
analyze  and  compare  the  characteristics  of  the  residents 
of  these  neighborhoods. 

Low-income  neighborhoods  are  subdivisions  of  low- 
income  areas,  which  for  these  reports  include  all  census 
tracts  in  which  20^^  or  more  of  the  population  was  be¬ 
low  the  poverty  level  in  1969.  These  low-income  neigh¬ 
borhoods  generally  consist  of  contiguous  census  tracts 
with  a  combined  population  of  20,000  or  more.  The 
neighborhood  boundaries  are  based  on  current  socioeco¬ 
nomic  data  and  the  recommendations  of  local  agencies. 

The  reports  show  that  about  10.6  million  people  re¬ 
sided  in  the  low-income  areas  of  the  50  largest  cities  in 
1970.  About  9.7  million  lived  in  the  247  neighborhood 
subdivisions  of  these  areas  and  the  balance  lived  in  scat¬ 
tered  or  isolated  low-income  area  tracts  within  the  cities. 
The  number  and  size  of  these  neighborhoods  varied  con- 
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siderably  from  city  to  city.  For  example,  there  were  5 
cities  with  only  one  neighborhood  and  also  5  cities  with 
10  or  more  neighborhoods.  New  York  City  had  the 
largest  number  (39),  followed  by  Chicago  (15),  De¬ 
troit  (13),  Los  Angeles  (10),  and  Memphis  (10).  The 
average  size  of  these  neighborhoods  was  about  40,000, 
although  this  average  varied  from  21,000  in  St.  Paul  to 
68,000  in  Newark.  The  smallest  neighborhood  (in  At¬ 
lanta)  had  11,000  residents  and  the  largest  (in  San  An¬ 
tonio)  had  118,000. 

The  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of  these  neighbor¬ 
hoods  also  varied  greatly.  Negroes  constituted  over  half 
of  the  population  in  three-fifths  of  the  neighborhoods 
and  persons  of  Spanish  language  were  the  majority  group 
in  nearly  one  of  every  10  neighborhoods. 

Also  included  in  these  reports  are  maps  and  census 
tract  listings  indicating  the  location  of  the  low-income 
areas  and  their  neighborhood  subdivisions. 

The  data  in  these  reports  are  shown  for  all  races, 
white,  Negro,  and  persons  of  Spanish  language,  and 
most  data  are  cross-classified  by  poverty  status  in  1969. 
The  characteristics  of  the  population  shown  in  the  tables 
include  age,  sex,  relationship  to  household  head,  place 
of  birth,  residence  in  1965,  school  enrollment,  years  of 
school  completed,  presence  and  living  arrangements  of 
children,  fertility,  family  status,  size  of  family,  number 
of  earners,  employment  status,  place  of  work,  means  of 
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transportation  to  work,  weeks  worked,  occupation,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  type  of  income,  difference  and  ratio  of  in¬ 
come  to  poverty  level,  and  selected  housing  characteris¬ 
tics. 

For  each  of  the  cities  included  in  these  39  reports, 
similar  data  for  the  entire  city,  the  entire  low-income  area 
(without  neighborhood  subdivisions),  and  the  balance 
of  the  city  outside  the  low-income  area  are  published  in 
the  1970  Census  of  Population,  Volume  II,  Subject  Re¬ 
ports,  Series  PC(2)-9B,  "Low-Income  Areas  in  Large 
Cities”  {Statistical  Reporter,  Dec.  1973.) 

Copies  of  these  reports,  which  vary  in  size  and  price, 
are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Single  copies  are  available  for  official  use  from  the  Sta¬ 
tistical  Information  Staff,  Population  Division,  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C.  20233.  (Donald  G. 
Fowles,  population  division,  bureau  of  the  cen¬ 
sus,  telephone  (301)  763-5790.) 

CURRENT  POPULATION  REPORTS 

Three  Current  Population  Reports  in  the  P-25  Esti¬ 
mates  and  Projections  series  have  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

P-25,  No.  517,  "Estimates  of  the  Population  of  Coun¬ 
ties,  July  1,  1971  and  1972,”  provides  population  esti¬ 
mates  for  all  counties  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  since  the  1970  census.  The  report  presents  estimates 
by  county  for  July  1,  1971  and  1972,  and  net  change 
1970  to  1972.  It  includes  appendix  tables  listing  stand¬ 
ard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  their  1970  and 

1972  populations.  These  tables  update  those  previously 
published  by  including  SMSA’s  created  between  April 

1973  and  April  1974.  * 

P-25,  No.  519,  "Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States  by  Age,  Sex,  and  Race:  April  1,  1970  to 
July  1,  1973.”  This  report  contains  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  methodology  used  in  preparing  the  estimates  and 
an  analytical  text  describing  changes  in  the  age  structure 
of  the  population  between  I960  and  1973.  The  trends  in 
population  in  most  age  groups  have  differed  greatly  from 
trends  in  total  population  primarily  because  of  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  annual  births  during  most  of  the  20th  century. 
The  effects  of  these  fluctuations  on  the  age  structure  of 
the  U.S.  population  in  the  I960  to  1973  period  are  il¬ 
lustrated  with  population  pyramids  which  highlight  the 
decline  of  the  population  in  the  young  childhood  ages, 
the  movement  of  the  large  cohorts  of  the  baby  boom  into 
the  young  adult  ages,  and  the  movement  of  the  small  co¬ 
horts  born  in  the  1930’s  into  the  middle  adult  ages. 


P-25,  No.  521  "Estimates  of  the  Population  of  the 
United  States  and  Components  of  Change:  1973  (with 
annual  data  from  1930).”  On  January  1,  1974,  the  total 
population  of  the  U.S.,  including  Armed  Forces  over¬ 
seas,  was  estimated  to  be  211,210,000,  an  increase  of 
1,505,000  over  the  corresponding  figure  for  January  1, 
1973.  The  numerical  gain  was  the  lowest  since  the  1,- 
462,000  increase  in  1945;  about  half  the  peak  increase 
of  3,058,000  in  1956,  and  about  two-thirds  as  large  as 
the  increase  of  2,223,000  in  1970.  The  report  shows  that 
the  crude  birth  rate,  the  general  fertility  rate,  and  the 
total  fertility  rate  reached  their  lowest  levels  in  American 
history  in  1973.  Trends  in  these  measures  of  fertility  are 
analyzed  and  annual  rates  are  presented  for  1940  to 
1973. 

Copies  of  these  reports  may  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  ($1.15;  $1.55;  45^ 
respectively).  (Nellie  Faye  Harris,  population  di¬ 
vision,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  telephone  (301)  763- 
5002/5020.) 
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SOCIOECONOMIC  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 
TABULATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  tabulated,  especially 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  10  tables  for 
each  State  and  county  with  data  from  the  original  20% 
sample  schedules  in  the  1970  census.  The  tapes  for  these 
tables  have  been  compressed  to  less  than  50  reels  and 
special  tabulations  are  now  available  from  the  Machine 
Readable  Archives  Division,  National  Archives  and  Rec¬ 
ords  Service.  For  example,  the  special  tabulations  can  be 
one  table  for  all  areas  or  selected  tables  for  one  area. 
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Table  1  shows  persons  by  small  age  classes,  by  family 
status,  by  age  and  sex  of  head.  Table  2  details  work  ex¬ 
perience  last  week  and  last  year  for  persons  14  and  over,  Th< 
separating  full-and  part-time  employees  and  full-and  Securi 
part-year  employees.  Table  3  relates  children  present  to  of  5  i 
number  of  earners.  Table  4  shows  assortment  among  fif¬ 
teen  occupational  groups.  Table  5  shows  for  four  age 
groups  of  youth  14-21  their  present  school  status  related 
to  school  achievement  and  to  present  work  status.  Table 
6  relates  rent  as  a  percent  of  income  to  income  as  a  per-  newly 
cent  of  the  family  poverty  line  and  Table  7  presents  ''' 
similar  relationships  for  homeowners.  Table  8  measures 
dwelling  unit  crowding,  presence  of  plumbing  and  pres-  the  h 
ence  of  public  sewer  and  water.  Table  9  assorts  families  exper 
by  family  size  (1-9+)  and  by  15  income  classes;  for  nient, 
each  income  class,  numbers  of  children  are  shown  by  nien’s 
age:  under  3,  3-5,  and  6-17.  Table  10  assorts  families,  fewei 
persons  in  families  and  direct  recipients  by  four  sources  annu; 
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of  income;  repetitions  for  male  head,  female  head  and 
persons  65+  expose  major  receipt  of  Social  Security 
and  welfare  payment,  at  State  and  county  level. 

For  nearly  all  tables  the  data  are  presented: 

For  "all  income,”  the  poor  and  those  under  125% 
of  the  poverty  line;  for  whites,  Negroes,  Indians, 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Spanish  language  (a  non-addi¬ 
tive  mixture  of  races),  and — in  Hawaii — for  iTawai- 
ians,  provided  the  State  or  county  total  in  the  given 
table  is  25  or  more. 

This  ethnic  detail  is  believed  to  be  unique  among  census 
tabulations. 

Printouts  of  data  were  restricted  to  ethnic  groups  to¬ 
talling  1,000  or  more  and  eventually  proved  too  costly 
and  voluminous  to  complete.  If  all  data  were  printed, 
the  pages  would  total  many  millions.  It  is  possible  that 
three  summary  volumes  will  be  printed  showing,  on  one 
line  for  each  county  or  State,  the  following: 

Total  household  persons  and  poor  household  persons 
by  small  age  classes. 

Total  household  persons  and  poor  household  persons 
by  residence:  all,  urban,  rural  nonfarm,  farm. 

Total  household  persons  and  poor  household  persons 
by  ethnicity. 

The  tapes  for  the  10  tables  for  each  State  and  county 
are  being  deposited  with  Gerald  Rosenkrantz  of  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  and  Records  Service.  Those  interested 
in  further  information  should  call  Mr.  Rosenkrantz  at 
(202)  962-1932.  (Israel  Putnam,  office  of  opera¬ 
tions,  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY.) 


NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  REPORTS 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has  announced  the  availability 
of  5  new  reports. 

Women  Born  in  the  Early  1900’ s  Employment,  Earn¬ 
ings,  and  Benefit  Levels  by  Lucy  B.  Malian,  Social 
Security  Bulletin,  March  1974.  The  women  who  became 
newly  entitled  to  retirement  benefits  in  1970  were  the 
war  workers  of  the  1940’s.  They  pioneered  the  trend 
for  large  numbers  of  married  w'omen  to  work  outside 
the  home.  This  article  reports  on  their  lifetime  work 
experience — comparing  their  years  of  covered  employ¬ 
ment,  covered  earnings,  and  social  security  benefits  to 
men’s.  As  expected,  their  years  of  employment  were 
fewer  and  less  continuous  than  men’s  and  their  highest 
annual  earnings  were  lower. 


Covered  Employment  and  the  Age  Men  Claim  Retire¬ 
ment  Benefits  by  Julian  Abbott,  Social  Security  Bulletin, 
April  1974.  Data  from  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Continuous  Work-History  Sample  have  been 
studied  to  determine  the  relationship  between  a  retiree’s 
work  experience  and  the  decision  to  claim  a  reduced 
social  security  benefit.  The  study  focuses  on  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  preentitlement  work  experience  for  men  aged 
62  and  those  aged  65. 

Most  men  who  became  entitled  in  1970  elected  re¬ 
duced  benefits  payable  at  award.  Those  who  chose  to 
start  receiving  full  benefits  at  age  65  had  higher  earnings 
and  more  years  of  employment  at  these  higher  earnings 
than  the  men  claiming  their  benefits  at  the  earliest 
possible  age — 62.  Those  claiming  full  benefits  also 
suffered  a  smaller  decline  in  earnings  in  the  years  just 
before  retirement.  Consequently,  their  primary  insur¬ 
ance  amounts  were  higher  than  those  for  the  younger 
men.  Some  differences  between  the  two  groups  have 
narrowed.  A  relative  improvement  has  been  noted  in 
length  of  employment  and  earnings  levels  of  retirees 
aged  62.  Thus,  though  many  men  entitled  at  age  62  are 
comparatively  disadvantaged,  some  have  had  favorable 
work  and  earnings  experience  and  presumably  feel 
financially  able  to  retire  at  the  earliest  possible  age. 

Group  Health  Insurance  Coverage  of  Full-Time  Em¬ 
ployees,  1972  by  Walter  W.  Kolodrubetz,  Social  Security 
Bulletin,  April  1974.  About  46  million  full-time  work¬ 
ers  in  private  industry  and  government  jobs — 70%  of 
those  employed  full  time  at  the  time  of  the  survey  in 
April  1972 — were  covered  by  a  group  health  insurance 
plan.  This  article  reports  on  the  characteristics  of 
workers  covered  by  group  health  insurance  plans  and 
those  not  covered.  Some  of  the  details  of  group  health 
insurance  provisions,  such  as  financing  arrangements 
and  types  of  benefits  provided,  are  also  discussed. 

International  Social  Security  Agreements  (Research 
Report  No.  43,  Pub.  No.  (SSA)  74-11800,  116  pp., 
$1.25),  describes  70  years  of  international  cooperation 
on  social  security  among  many  nations  of  the  world 
through  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements.  These 
agreements  have  established  standards  for  social  security 
and  practical  systems  for  the  treatment  of  migratory 
workers  and  their  families.  The  author  (William  M. 
Yoffee)  points  out  that  since  World  War  II,  many 
nations  have  concluded  bilateral  agreements  and  have 
been  moving  toward  multilateral  cooperation,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Europe,  Central  America,  and  the  French-speak¬ 
ing  countries  of  Africa.  In  contrast  to  most  other 
industrial  nations,  U.S.  participation  has  been  limited. 
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centering  most  often  on  equality  of  treatment  under 
workmen’s  compensation.  However,  Federal  legislation 
is  pending  to  provide  authority  for  bilateral  agreements 
on  pensions.  International  Social  Security  Agreements 
describes  the  characteristics  of  international  agreements 
in  general,  the  principal  provisions  of  agreements  before 
and  after  World  War  II,  and  the  U.S.  experience  with 
such  agreements.  Appendixes  carry  a  model  for  a  con¬ 
vention  between  two  countries  and  model  clauses  for 
multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements. 

A  new  volume  has  been  issued  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration’s  annual  series  on  program  coverage 
under  Medicare.  Medicare:  Length  of  Stay  by  Diagnosis, 
1970  (DHEW  Pub.  No.  (SSA)  74-11704,  130  pp., 
$2.40)  presents  national  and  regional  data  for  1970  on 
the  number  of  Medicare  discharges  from  short-stay 
hospitals,  the  mean  and  median  length  of  stay,  and 
percentile  distribution  of  days  of  care  for  selected  diag¬ 
noses.  The  data  can  be  used  in  studying  utilization 
patterns  in  accordance  with  the  1972  Amendments  to 
the  Social  Security  Act.  These  Amendments  authorized 
the  establishment  of  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  (PSRO’s)  which  are  responsible  for 
assuring  that  services  furnished  by  or  in  Medicare  insti¬ 
tutions  are  medically  necessary,  provided  under  profes¬ 
sionals  standards,  and  furnished  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  consistent  with  quality  care. 

Single  copies  of  the  above  publications  are  available 
for  official  use  from  the  Publications  Staff,  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Room 
1120,  1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009.  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  chief,  publica¬ 
tions  STAFF,  ORS,  SSA,  telephone  (202)  382-3261.) 

1972  HUD  STATISTICAL  YEARBOOK 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  recently  published  the  1972  HUD  Statistical  Year¬ 
book.  This  Yearbook  contains  statistical  and  financial 
information  on  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  as  well  as  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
properties  and  projects  and  the  socioeconomic  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  people  assisted  under  Department  programs. 

Information  on  mortgage  insurance  programs  includes 
data  on  housing  units  started,  the  volume  of  mortgages 
and  loans  insured,  the  type  of  financing,  terminations 
of  insurance,  the  disposition  of  acquired  properties,  de¬ 
faults,  and  claims  paid.  Data  on  the  characteristics  of  se¬ 
lected  single-family  and  multifamily  housing  programs 
are  shown.  Accounting  and  financial  statements  and 
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actuarial  schedules  are  included  for  the  insurance  pro¬ 
grams. 

Production  data  and  financial  statements  are  presented 
for  the  Low-Rent  Public  Housing,  College  Housing  and 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  or  Handicapped  programs.  Char¬ 
acteristics  are  shown  for  families  admitted  to  or  reex-  [ 
amined  for  occupancy  of  Low-Rent  Public  Housing.  Oc-  , 
cupancy  characteristics  are  also  shown  for  all  other  multi-  j 
family  housing  programs  by  race/minority  group. 

Government  National  Mortgage  Association 
(GNMA)  activities  under  the  Special  Assistance  and 
Management  and  Liquidating  Functions  are  included. 
Community  Development  and  Community  Planning  and 
Management  program  data  are  presented  in  summary. 
State  distribution,  and  annual  series  tables.  Information 
is  also  shown  on  Equal  Opportunity,  Research,  Flood 
Insurance,  Urban  Property  Protection  and  Reinsurance, 
and  Crime  Insurance. 

The  section  of  the  Yearbook  containing  information 
on  general  statistics  related  to  housing  and  urban  devel¬ 
opment  includes  data  on  population,  households,  hous¬ 
ing  quality,  housing  production  and  sales,  housing  needs 
and  goals,  construction  indexes,  and  mortgage  financing. 

Copies  of  the  Yearbook  may  be  purchased  (376  pp., 
for  $4.20)  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
(Douglas  C.  Brooks,  acting  director,  management 

DATA  AND  EVALUATION  DIVISION,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  ADMINLSTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT,  telephone  (202)  426-7987.) 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  PUBLICATIONS 

National  Patterns  of  R&D  Resources,  1953-74.  Funds 
&  Manpower  in  United  States  (NSF  74-304)  has  re¬ 
cently  been  released.  This  annual  report  contains  data 
which  are  based  primarily  on  a  series  of  periodic  NSF 
surveys  on  research  and  development  resources  in  the 
United  States.  This  study  shows  the  pattern  of  alloca¬ 
tion  of  R&D  funds  and  manpower  among  the  four  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  economy — Federal  Government,  industry, 
universities  and  colleges,  and  other  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions. 

The  R&D  funds  series  presented  provide  the  data  not 
only  for  total  research  and  development  but  also  for  ba¬ 
sic  research,  applied  research,  and  development,  and 
cover  the  period  from  1953-74.  Time  series  data  on 
R&D  scientific  and  engineering  manpower  employed  by 
each  sector  begin  with  1954. 
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Another  annual  report,  Federal  Funds  for  Research, 
Development,  and  Other  Scientific  Activities,  Fiscal 
Years  1972,  1973,  and  1974,  Vol.  XXII  (NSF  74-300) 
is  now  available.  The  data  are  based  on  information  fur¬ 
nished  the  Foundation  by  Federal  agencies. 

Besides  the  four  major  measures  of  R&D  obligational 
data  by  agency  and  agency  subdivision,  performer  group, 
character  of  work  (basic  research,  applied  research,  and 
development),  and  field  of  science  for  fiscal  years  1972- 
74,  the  data  are  also  shown  for  1972  in  terms  of  State 
distribution.  R&D  plant  data  are  additionally  given.  A 
separate  part  of  the  report  deals  with  scientific  and 
technical  information  activities. 

In  this  volume  the  first  section  of  part  I  offers  a  gen¬ 
eral  analysis  of  the  position  of  research  and  development 
in  the  1974  Federal  budget,  relating  the  current  situa¬ 
tion  to  recent  budget  trends.  It  also  compares  Federal 
R&D  support  with  broader  economic  indicators  such  as 
national  R&D  support  and  gross  national  product 
(GNP).  In  subsequent  sections  facts  and  data  are  given 
on  specific  R&D  programs  by  agency,  by  performer, 
character  of  work,  and  State  distribution.  Data  elements 
are  cross-referenced  in  a  range  of  comparisons. 

Copies  of  these  two  reports  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  DcKuments,  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $1.00  and  $1.45 
per  copy,  respectively.  (Charles  E.  Falk,  director, 

DIVISION  OF  SCIENCE  RESOURCES  STUDIES,  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FOUNDATION,  telephone  (202)  282-7704.) 

1974  ENTERPRISE  STANDARD  INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSIFICATION  REVISION 

A  revised  edition  of  the  Enterprise  Standard  Indus¬ 
trial  Classification  Manual  (ESIC)  is  now  available. 
This  manual  supersedes  the  1968  mimeographed  edi¬ 
tion. 

This  26-page  manual  is  a  classification  of  enterprises 
(companies,  firms,  partnerships,  or  cooperatives)  rather 
than  establishment  (plants,  factories,  mines,  banks,  hos¬ 
pitals,  stores,  or  farms).  The  format  of  the  manual  has 
been  changed  so  that  the  one  or  more  Standard  Indus¬ 
trial  Classification  (SIC)  industries  which  define  the 
enterprise  industries  are  shown  on  the  same  page.  A  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  1968  edition  is  shown  in  an  appendix. 
The  revised  classification  continues  to  use  a  period  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  digits  of  the  code  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  ESIC  and  the  SIC  codes. 

Several  new  industries  were  created  to  reflect  the 
changing  composition  of  economic  activity,  and  several 


small  industries  were  combined  in  the  new  enterprise 
classification.  The  revision  also  reflects  the  1972  SIC 
revision. 

The  classification  was  prepared  by  the  Statistical  Pol¬ 
icy  Division,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  on  the 
basis  of  advice  provided  by  the  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  En¬ 
terprise  Classification.  This  group  was  chaired  by  Milo 
O.  Peterson. 

Copies  of  the  Enterprise  Statistical  Industrial  Classi¬ 
fication  1974  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20402.  The  price  is  65  cents.  (Milo  O.  Peter¬ 
son,  STATISTICAL  POLICY  DIVISION,  OFFICE  OF  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  AND  BUDGET,  telephone  (202)  395-5631.) 

ROBERT  T.  AANGEENBRUG  NAMED  VISITING 
SCHOLAR  TO  CENSUS  BUREAU 

Robert  T.  Aangeenbrug  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
has  been  named  a  senior  research  specialist  to  serve  for 
approximately  12  months  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus.  His  appointment  is  the  Bureau’s  first  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Inter-Governmental  Personnel  Act  of  1970  which 
permits  temporary  personnel  assignments  between  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  State  and  local  governments  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Dr.  Aangeenbrug,  w'ho  has  served  as  Director  of  the 
University’s  Office  of  Institutional  Research  and  Plan¬ 
ning  since  July  1972,  will  work  with  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau’s  Statistical  Research  Division.  He  will  help  evalu¬ 
ate  the  Bureau’s  geographic  programs  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  needs  of  data  users  and  will  help  develop  long- 
range  research  programs  in  computer  graphics. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Aangeenbrug  will  help  upgrade  the 
Bureau’s  training  and  workshop  capabilities  in  the  areas 
of  geography  and  local  data  use  and  also  will  work  to 
improve  the  application  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
data  on  travel  to  work.  (Gary  Wilkinson,  informa¬ 
tion  OFFICE,  CENSUS  BUREAU,  telephone  (301)  763- 
7273.) 

SELECTED  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES  DATA 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  released  the  first  in  a 
series  of  publications  containing  estimates  of  capital  ex¬ 
penditures,  gross  value  of  fixed  assets,  and  lease  and 
rental  payments  for  selected  service  establishments  in  the 
United  States  for  1972  and  1968.  Similar  data  will  be 
published  for  "Retail  Trade’’  within  the  month,  and 
the  last  in  the  series,  "Value  Produced  in  and  by  Mer- 
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chant  Wholesalers”  is  scheduled  for  publication  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

The  1972  data  for  the  service  industries  were  derived 
from  a  sample  of  service  business  places  surveyed  in 
conjunction  with  the  1972  Census  of  Selected  Service 
Industries.  The  1968  figures  were  derived  from  a  sample 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  following  the  1967  Cen¬ 
sus  of  Business.  Included  within  the  scope  of  the  sur¬ 
veys  were  hotels  and  motels;  and  establishments  engaged 
in  providing  personal,  business  and  repair  services;  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  and  other  amusement  and  recreational  serv¬ 
ices. 

Copies  of  the  release  "Monthly  Selected  Services  Re¬ 
ceipts”  may  be  obtained  from  the  Public  Information 
Office,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
20233.  (Edward  Gutbrod,  chief,  current  service 

BRANCH,  BUSINESS  DIVISION,  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS, 
telephone  (301)  763-7077.) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS  THROUGHOUT 
THE  WORLD 

Social  Security  Programs  Throughout  the  W^orld, 
1973,  a  popular  253-page  research  report  on  comparative 
social  security  systems,  has  been  reissued  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  by  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  Office  of 
Research  and  Statistics.  The  reader  is  given  instructions 
on  the  use  of  this  publication  in  the  25-page  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Long  a  favorite  reference  for  those  interested  in  so¬ 
cial  security  in  foreign  countries,  this  publication  pro¬ 


vides  benefit  data  on  old  age,  invalidity,  and  death;  j 
sickness  and  maternity;  work  injury;  unemployment;  and 
family  allowances  for  127  nations  of  the  world  from: 
Afghanistan  to  Zambia. 

These  five  branches  of  insurance  are  analyzed  on  easy- 
to-ready  charts  by  type  of  coverage,  source  of  funding, 
qualifying  conditions,  cash  benefits  and  administrative 
organization. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  new  edition  are  data  re¬ 
garding  the  evolving  social  security  systems  in  newly- 
independent  nations. 

The  report  provides  perspective  on  the  methods  used 
by  different  countries  in  designing  and  applying  income- 
maintenance  measures.  It  has  been  used  extensively  by 
international  business  firms  employing  workers  in  other 
countries  and  by  social  security  program  administrators 
and  policy  formulators  around  the  world. 

This  publication  is  also  used  in  helping  to  determine 
benefit  rights  of  foreign  nationals  covered  under  the 
U.S.  social  security  program,  in  providing  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  services  to  foreign  countries,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  international  and  regional  organi¬ 
zations  dealing  with  social  security  matters. 

Social  Security  Programs  Throughout  the  World, 
1973,  reissued  periodically  since  1937  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration,  may  be  purchased  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $4.20  (Stock  No. 
1770-00241).  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  social  security 
ADMINISTRATION,  HEW,  telephone  (202)  382-3261.) 


SELECTED  NEW  REPORTING  PLANS  AND  FORMS 


The  following  listing  gives  brief  descriptions  of  se¬ 
lected  new  reporting  plans  and  forms  approved  in  the 
previous  month  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act.  These  descriptions  provide  information  on  sur¬ 
veys  and  data  collection  programs  currently  being  started 
or  soon  to  be  started. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Baseline  interview — health  insurance  study  (single¬ 
time). — The  baseline  interview,  part  of  the  large  social 
experiment  entitled  the  Health  Insurance  Experiment,  is 


the  second  of  two  survey  instruments  designed  to  enable 
researchers  to  select  a  sample  of  families  for  enrollment 
in  a  number  of  experimental  health  insurance  plans  in 
the  first  site  of  the  experiment — Dayton.  The  instru¬ 
ment  will  set  baseline  measurements  of  health  status 
against  which  changes  in  health  status  over  the  course 
of  the  experiment  can  be  measured.  The  experiment  has 
three  primary  objectives:  (1)  to  estimate  the  effects  of  a 
variety  of  alternative  health  insurance  plans  on  the 
health  status  of  the  individuals  and  families  covered, 
(2)  to  measure  the  differential  utilization  rates  of  health 
services  by  individuals  faced  with  different  health  care 
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prices  and  to  relate  utilization  of  health  services  to 
changes  in  health  costs,  and  (3)  to  measure  the  effects 
of  the  level  of  utilization  on  the  quality  of  health  care 
provided.  (For  further  information:  Larry  Orr,  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evaluation, 
telephone  (202)  245-6833.) 

National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 

Alcoholism  treatment  center  follow-up  study  (single¬ 
time). — About  2100  individuals  who  contacted  Feder¬ 
ally-funded  Alcoholism  Treatment  Centers  (ATCs)  ap¬ 
proximately  1  year  ago  and  who  have  maintained  con¬ 
tact  with  the  program  for  varying  lengths  of  time  since 
then  will  be  interviewed.  Persons  who  are  still  in  treat¬ 
ment  after  1  year  or  who  completed  treatment,  those  who 
dropped  out  of  treatment  at  varying  points,  and  those 
who  never  entered  treatment  will  be  compared  to  deter¬ 
mine  changes  over  time  in  their  drinking  behavior  and 
differences  between  them  in  socioeconomic  and  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  as  well  as  other  outcomes.  This 
assessment  of  the  ATC  program  will  be  of  use  in  chang¬ 
ing  and  improving  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  clients. 
(For  further  information:  Don  Patterson,  NIAAA, 
telephone  (301)  443-3864.) 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Twin  response  evaluation  study  (singletime). — This 
is  a  survey  of  570  adult  male  twins  to  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  to  determine  to  what  extent  attributes  such  as  loca¬ 
tion,  general  health,  and  attitudes  toward  medicine  in¬ 
fluence  an  individual’s  decision  to  volunteer  for  medical 
studies.  (For  further  information:  Robert  J.  Garrison, 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute,  telephone  (301) 
496-2327.) 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Survey  of  industrialized  building  industry  (occasional) . 
— Survey  to  assemble  product  profiles  in  sufficient  detail 
to  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  efficiently  indus¬ 
trialized  building  components  in  design  documents.  (For 
further  information:  Dale  A.  Bryant,  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  telephone  (217)  352-6511.) 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Survey  of  current  mortgage  status  (singletime). — Sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  current  mortgage  status  of  persons  pre¬ 
viously  in  default  for  purpose  of  assessing  the  impact  of 


Counseling  for  Section  235  Homeowners.  Study  expected 
to  yield  150-200  pairs  matched  on  the  basis  of  income, 
monthly  payment,  size  of  family,  race,  and  sex  of  head 
of  household.  (For  further  information:  Alec  McLaren, 
HUD,  telephone  (202)  755-0358.) 

Department  of  Labor 

Definition  of  workforce  analysis  for  41  Code  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Regulations  60-2  and  4l-6>0  (occasional). — (Rec¬ 
ordkeeping  and  reporting  required  of  Federal  contract¬ 
ors.)  With  few  exceptions,  contractors  are  required  to 
list  each  job  classification  as  it  appears  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agreements  on  payroll  records  ranked  from  the 
lowest  paid  to  the  highest  paid  within  each  department. 
Characteristics  to  be  reported  include  race  or  ethnic 
origin,  male  or  female,  and  wage  rate  or  salary  range. 
(For  further  information:  George  F.  Travers,  Labor, 
telephone  (202)  382-6524.) 

National  Science  Foundation 

Two  surveys  will  be  conducted  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  as  part  of  the  Manpower  Characteris¬ 
tics  System  which  is  designed  to  provide  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Survey  of  College  Educated  Men  and  Women 
(annual)  will  provide  estimates  of  the  new  entrants 
into  the  pool  of  scientists  and  engineers  during  the  first 
3  years  of  the  decade.  The  survey  plans  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  sample  of  approximately  105,000  indi¬ 
viduals  who  entered  higher  education  institutions  in 
1967,  1968  and  1969.  This  sample  was  drawn  from  the 
cohorts  of  entering  freshmen  maintained  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on  Education  and  the  Higher  Education 
Research  Laboratory,  UCLA.  Detailed  publications  will 
cover  such  variables  as  sex,  fields  of  science  and  engi¬ 
neering,  type  of  employer,  work  activity,  age,  etc.  It  is 
planned  to  publish  selected  information  by  December 
1974  with  detailed  analyses  scheduled  for  release  in 

1975. 

The  Survey  of  Earned  Doctorates  Awarded  in  the 
U.S.  (annual)  will  obtain  information  on  the  back¬ 
grounds  (demographic  and  educational)  and  postdoc¬ 
toral  plans  of  each  year’s  doctorates  in  all  field.  Informa¬ 
tion  from  this  survey  will  become  part  of  the  doctorate 
record  file  which  is  a  register  of  all  persons  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  third-level  research  degrees  at  accredited  United 
States  universities  since  1920.  (For  further  information: 
Robert  Cain,  NSF,  telephone  (202)  282-7716.) 
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SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 


August  1974 


Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsible  for 
the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  are  given  below.  These  are  target  dates  that  will  be 
met  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Occasionally  agencies  may 
be  able  to  release  data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be 
forced  by  unavoidable  compilation  problems  to  release  a 
report  one  or  more  days  later. 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  month 


covering  release  dates  for  the  following  month.  The 
indicators  are  identified  by  the  titles  of  the  releases  in 
which  they  are  included;  the  source  agency;  the  release 
identification  number  where  applicable;  and  the  Businesi 
Conditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series 
included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  information 
for  additional  series  can  be  found  in  publications  of 
the  sponsoring  agencies. 


(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 
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Datt  Buijtct  Data  /or 

August  1  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release),  Census,  C-30  (69)  . June 

1  Money  Stock  Measures,  Federal  Reserve,  (FRB), 


H.6  (85,  102,  103) . . . Week  ending  July  24 

1  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93)  . Week  ending  July  31 


2  The  Employment  Situation,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  (BLS), 

(1,  21,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  740,  841-848)  . . . July 

2  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders,  Census,  M4-A  (506)  . June 

5  U.S.  Government  Security  Yields  and  Prices,  FRB,  G.14  (Il4)  . July 

5  Consumer  Credit,  FRB,  G.19  (66,  113)  . - . June 

6  Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release).  Census,  BW . May 

6  Retail  Trade  Report  (Press  release).  Census  (54)  . June 

7  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB, 


H.4.2  (72)  . . . . Week  ending  July  31 

8  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103)  . Week  ending  July  31 

8  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93)  . Week  ending  August  7 


8  Wholesale  Price  Index,  BLS,  (55,  58,  750,  751,  752)  . July 

9  Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  release)  Census,  (54)  . . . July 

13  Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales,  Bureau  of  Economic 

Analysis  (BEA),  (31,  56,  71,  851) . . . . . . June 

14  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 


(72)  . . . . Week  ending  August  7 

Statistical  Reporter 


* 


August  15  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103) . .Week  ending  August  7 

1 5  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93) . Week  ending  August  14 

15  Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  30-Year  Mortgages, 

HUD,  (118)  . . . . . August  1 

15  Balance  of  Payments  on  Official  Reserve  Transactions, 

and  Net  Liquidity  Balance,  BEA  (521,  522)  . 2Q  ’74 

16  Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB,  G.12.3  (47,  853)  . July 

16  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds,  Treasury  Bulletin 

(115,  116)  . July 

16  Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20  (28,  29)  . - . July 

21  Consumer  Price  Index,  BLS  (781,  782,  783,  784)  . July 

21  Real  Earnings,  BLS,  (741,  859)  . - . July 

21  Personal  Income,  BEA,  (52,  53)  . July 

21  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’  Shipments 

and  Orders,  Census,  (6,  24,  25,  96,  647,  648)  . . . July 

21  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 

(72) . Week  ending  August  14 

22  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102,  103)  ...Week  ending  August  14 

22  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93)  . Week  ending  August  21 

22  Corporate  Profits,  BEA,  (16,  22,  68)  . . . . . 2Q  ’74 

22  Federal  Receipts  and  Expenditures,  NIA  Basis,  BEA,  (600, 

601,  602)  . . . . . . 2Q  ’74 

22  Gross  National  Product  (Revised),  BEA,  (200,  205)  . . . 2Q  ’74 

26  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade,  Census,  FT-900 

(500,  502,  512) . . . . . . July 

28  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Nonfinancial  Corporations,  BLS . 2Q  ’74 

28  Advance  Business  Conditions  Digest^  BEA ; 

(12,  33,  69,  813,  817)  . . . June 

(5,  10,  17,  45,  59,  62,  810,  811,  814,  815,  816, 

820,  825,  830,  853,  860)  . . July 

28  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.2 

(72) . . . . .Week  ending  August  21 

29  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, . . . Week  ending  August  21 

103) . . . Week  ending  August  21 

29  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition  Statement  of 

Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB,  H.4.1  (93) . Week  ending  August  28 

29  Defense  Indicators,  BEA,  (625)  . . . . July 

30  Manufacturers’  Shipments,  Inventories,  and  Orders,  Census, 

M3-1  (20,  65,  852)  . . - . . . July 


30  Agricultural  Prices  (Agriculture)  . Mid-August 


uly  1974 
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PERSONNEL  NOTES 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget:  Arnold  Strasser,  for¬ 
merly  Director  of  the  Economic  Analysis  Division  in  the  Office 
of  Wage  Stabilization,  Cost  of  Living  Council,  has  joined  the 
Statistical  Policy  Division  where  he  will  be  working  primarily 
in  the  labor  statistics  field. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Economic  Research  Service:  Wayne  V.  Dexter,  Director  of 
Information,  and  Warren  R.  Bailey,  Senior  Staff  Economist 
in  the  Commodity  Economics  Division,  are  retiring  from  Gov¬ 
ernment  service  at  the  end  of  June. 

Statistical  Reporting  Service:  J.  Richard  Grant,  Department 
Clearance  Officer  and  Assistant  Director,  Research  Division,  is 
retiring  from  Government  service  at  the  end  of  June.  He  is  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  Richard  P.  Small,  who  has  been  Chief  of  the 
Crops  Branch,  Estimates  Division,  and  prior  to  that.  Statistician 
in  Charge  of  the  Oregon  State  Statistical  Office. 


SCHIRO  has  completed  a  tour  of  duty  as  Principal  Statistical 
Adviser  to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  and  returned  to  the 
U.S.  for  retirement  after  34  years  of  Government  service,  16  of 
which  were  with  the  ISPC  overseas  staff. 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis:  Algie  Ray  Grimes,  formerly! 
Assistant  Director  of  Research  and  Services,  University  of  Geor¬ 
gia  in  Athens,  Ga.  has  joined  the  Business  Outlook  Division,, 
Paul  F.  Myers,  Chief  of  the  Foreign  Demographic  Analysis 
Division,  has  retired  from  Government  service.  Dannelet  A. 
Grosvenor,  formerly  with  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor-' 
poration,  has  joined  the  staff  to  serve  as  Editor  of  the  Survey 
of  Current  Business. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Ruth  E.  Foster,  formerly  with  the  Statistical  Policy  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Program  Reporting  Division  in  the  Office  of  Resources 
Management. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Social  and  Economic  Statistics  Administration 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Sherman  Landau  has  been  designated 
Acting  Chief,  Governments  Division.  Edward  J.  James  has 
been  named  Acting  Chief,  Procedures  Branch,  Agriculture  Di¬ 
vision.  O.  Bryant  Benton  has  been  officially  designated  As¬ 
sistant  Chief,  Data  Preparation  Division. 

The  International  Statistical  Programs  Center  has  reported 
the  following  change  in  its  overseas  advisory  staff:  Bruno  A. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Internal  Revenue  Service:  Lillie  B.  Dorsey  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief,  Planning  and  Coordination  Staff,  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Branch.  Fred  Frishman,  formerly  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Research  Office  in  Durham,  N.C.  has  been  appointed  Chief, 
Mathematical  Statistics  Branch.  Ronnie  C.  Hamilton,  formerly 
with  the  Personnel  Division,  has  been  appointed  Staff  Assistan! 
to  the  Director,  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  Ronald  R.  Renoud 
who  has  transferred  to  the  Planning  and  Analysis  Division. 
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